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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
When shall we three meet again ?—Suaks. 
An odd triumvirate of friends. —B, W. Macazrse. 


eMessrs. Enirers, 


Ir appears that in my last, I committed an error in ad- 
dressing it to the Editor only, which you however very 
properly altered to Editors ; but it was the style of the writer 
m your paper, that led me into it; for althougl: I could 
se ee inhim alone the Odd triumvirate of friends, 
Yr, Zz; and I believe I have had a glimpse of him formerly 
as plain ¢ W,’ (although he was at that time much more 
genteel in his appearance) yet he has now ‘sent them all to 
Coventry,’ or united them all under the firm of ¢ Ws,’ speak- 
ing so confidently of ‘our columns,’ and being ‘ frequently 
interrupted by the occasional criticisms of others,’ I natur- 
ally concluded that he had assumed to himself the editor- 
ship, at least of what is termed the ‘ Dramatic Department. 
It now appears that he has only the supreme command of it ; 
for as he engages in the ‘ genereus labour gratuitously,’ you 
seem to infer that ‘ gratitude and duty compel you to pro- 
nounce false and despicable,’ all opinions that happen to 
come in contact with Ais, This accounts for the mungled 
state, in which my former communication appeared in your 
paper. But when I confided to your honor as seconds in the 
contest, I had the — opinion of you to suppose you would 
shew fuir play to ‘both sides,’ and not hold me fast, til! my 

had /opt off such of my /imbs, as he was afraid to 
contend against. I did not suppose that any private duty 
could interfere with the ‘ rule’ you affect in public to ‘con- 
sider paramount to all other considerations,’ to ‘hear both 
sides” With this specious tale you come before your read- 
ers,and you have since informed them, that m letter, 
‘as published in the Palladium, difiers very little from that 
you gave them in your paper’ If any of your readers will 
take the trouble to compare them, they may judge “how 
strictly you have kept your ‘rule to hear beth sides 

If in any way it sh interfere with your interest to pub- 
lish this, 1 by no means wish you to do it; as I should be 
loth to deprive you of so very ‘ 1s’ a correspondent ; 
by inserting any reply of mine to ‘opinions,’ which (until I 
noticed them in another paper) 1 am informed were very 
littie known, and of stil! less consequence. As it therefore 
appears, that I have likewise been of some service to your 
paper, you owe me the justice either to publish the whole or 
none of this communication. 

I intimated to your correspondent in my last, that I should 
‘ patiently put up with his abuse, so long as he refrained from 
direct shoots,” (although that was one of the /imbs he 
chose to /op off;_) he must not, therefore, be surprised if 1° 
now condescend to pay him another visit, which I promise 
him shall be the /ast. It appears the first dose, I sent him, 
was rather too rful for his constitution ; 1 expected it 
would go against his stomach : however, he took the care to 
spit out the strongest portions of it; and yet it seems to 
have thrown him into a violent fever, and by his ravings, 1 
begin to suspect he is a little subject to derangement. He 
has ‘aboured five whole columns to express what he 
might have done in ten dines. 

The mountain in labour brought forth a mouse. 


He seems to be rather tinctured with ingratitude; for 
although yot: in duty sent him my communication to man- 
at his will, ‘ obtund its most salient angles,’ ‘ darken its 
Ee hitest beams, and su its strongest features,’ (all of 
which he acknowledges) yet he is still ‘surprised you 
should have the nature to publish any part of it.’ He 
then insinuates the columns which are destined to “44 
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his ‘bright and cleanly arguments,’ t not to 
ined by the *clownish roloenentade,” a * Billi 
language, which he gives me so much credit for : ev- 
er, will not rob him of a single leaf from his * laurels,’ but 
candidly confess, (as any one who will take the trouble to 
compare them may perceive) that all the ‘smut’ and * baw- 
dry’ (favourite ions of his) is entirely borrowed from 
Signe and y arguments.’ His ‘ decent rebukes,’ as 
he calls them, are all pretty strongly marked with the /an- 
guage of § Billingsgate,’ al he says he cannot boast of 
the spot. He ays he leaves it to others to ‘ insult the feel. 
F *tis ‘his business to t them ;’ ‘ zanies, buffoons, 
sellin, merry andrews, ads and Jack-puddings,’ 
(compli titles of which he is so lavish to the actore 
in his ‘decent rebukes,’) to be sure dave none. I do not 
he has i Xpressions — 
dictionary ; but he certainly 
is so very that the ‘authorities,’ he says he intends 
‘toquote,’ @ught to go to school to him. 


’ 
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However, for the present he must excuse me, if L go on 
in the o/d sty’e ; for as have never studied in Court (st—t) 
he cannot expect me to give my meaning the poish, which 
is so brilliantly displayed in his lucubrations ;’ nor am [ ac- 
pes with the ‘cleanly’ quotation he so happily intre- 

uced in his last essay. 

For foéd digested takes another naine. 

However, I have learnt somewhere (not at the ‘ Colleges’) 
that-- 

f plain tale may answer a plain meaning. 
And another— 
Fine words butter no parsnips. 

It was very unfortunate for Ajin, that with the ‘ abundant 
funds he had last winter, he should be deluded (/ against 
his own dec'sion,’) into the poor ‘outlawed Colleges ;’ for, 
as was to be expected in such a situation, he came most 
sneakingly out, (though some doubt if be hus yet, or ever 
willgetout.) Be that as it may ;—with ‘his whole army of 
instances,” he seems to b2 deserted by al’, except his o/d 
§ Love ina Village,’ towhom he appeals for sticcour for 
the third time. ‘This is rather too hard a tax upon the good 
old lady’s bounty, But had he been true to Aer, and not 
- astray (by bad advice-) to thie ‘Colleges,’ he might 

ave spared himself and me the trouble of soiling so much 
paper; for though I think it at least an attempt xt erim. con, 
(on his part) /should never have thought it worth while 
to sue him for damages, as the good old lady was visited, 
(perhaps before he was born). and still continues to be vis- 
ited by the frst in character and reputation, in every thea- 
tre where the English 1 is. spoken, J should have 
left them to be the judges of the case between the parties ; 
for as they, who have been so mucli longer acquainted with 
her than Aim had never before dotted her chastity, or even 
accused her of indecency, till this wfstart came with his de!- 
icate explanations, they might #i2 be inclined to think her 
innocent, and him guilty of slander, But I know he despises 
this ‘ clownish rodomontade,’ and’so 1 will meet him at the 
‘Colleges.’ He says, I ‘enterdd, munching gingerbread,’ 
and to the question asked, rephjed—< I’m going to the Col- 


leges,? and there eee Mth these accusations 1 will 
prove to be barefaced falsehoods. 


In the first place, I never did enter ‘munching ginger- 
bread,’ in the piece alluded to; nor could we possibly have 
got on with the scene, if I had stopped at the word College, 
as it would have made nonsense of the whole dialogue tbat 
comes after it ; nor is it probable that J, who ‘am so fond 
of cracking jokes,’ should omit the on/y part of the speech, 
where a joke could possibly be intended ; but as he ipforms 
us, that a jury look for better evidence than that of the 
accused,’ he shall have it. He declares he has a ‘number 
ready to support his charges under the sanction of an oath. 
I will now put him to the test, by informing him (without 
giving him the trouble to call for addresses_) that myself, 
Mr. Mac Farland, who asked me the question on the stage, 
and Mr. George Clark, the prompter, who held the printed 
book xt the time, are ail/ ready to meet him and his witnesses 
before any magistrate, and declare upon oat, that ] did not 
stop at the word College, but repeated the whole of the 
speech as set down by the author. Now let us see who 
will perjure themselves. Perhaps he may answer, that as 
we are oniy what (in his polite essays) he terms ‘ Jack pud- 
dings,’ our words or caths ought to have no weight against 
the likes of im, Or indeed his evidence may be the ‘ child- 
ren of both sexes,’ he speaks of—his own pupils, perhaps ; 
in that case, what knowledge may not the rising generation 
expect to acquire under so ud/e a preceptor. 

As to the sentence in the comedy of ‘ Education,’ which 
appears to have been so severe shock to his delicate nerves 
that he was for months (if not years before he could speak 
of it, Jam ready te support by an oath that both the words 
and the meaning, were such as stated by me in my last 
communication. And I have likewise still, «the measure- 
less vanity, to presume to insinuate’ that I did give ‘effect’ 
to the humour of Moreton by introducing his own language 
‘ence more than he had set it down” An ‘ offence’ by your 
somrependios considered of the ‘first magnitude.’ Altho’ 
if its cae be his prvere | to write a play, (which is 

ible) and that play should be performed, (not very prob- 
tble) hewrould Idare on be glad to profit by we pathin tats 

I took with Mr. Moreton. But I doubt with all his ¢e- 
nius, if he will ever hit upon ‘ any sentence’ worth the act- 
or’s while to repeat for him even ence. As his memory’ so 
= ly serves a as to the manner in which I utte _ 

shocking speech, it is a pity it deserted him as to the 
place in which [ introduced a at if he had applied to 
one of the ‘children’ he speaks of, I presume any one of 
them could have informed him it could not have been at 
‘the termination of the third act’ (the place he has volun- 
tarily seiected for me; and at the same time taken the op- 
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portunity of shewing his extensive knowledge of ‘ stage ef- 
feet’ by deseribing Be * exquisitely’ an actor of genumne 
talents would have done the business) as the author Aim- 
self has there introduced it, but in such a manner as to prc 
vent by the dusiness of the scene, the sossibility of using 
the ‘precision of utturance,’ &c. &e.—which made so strong 
an impression on Abn at the time ; so’that all his maa 
has been thrown away. However, I will inform him (for the 
benefit of his advice in future, as to the action to be used) 
where I did introduce it. It was at the termination of the 
third scene in the fifth act, where the author has given 
‘ Suckling’ nothing either to do or say. I wit now ask this 
‘voluatecr to wipe away pollution’ why he did not notice 
this flagrant outrage on ‘ decencny’ at the time it happened ? 
—he surely was not sleeping at his post! Or did he leave it 
to others of the fraternity who wrote at the tame ?—if so, I 
may perhaps be allowed ‘to quote’ afew lines from a eriague 
on the same play, wrote immediately after its performance - 

© And vet to this booby (5 meres and his speechifying, is 
the author indebted for the success of his play, if the part was 
as well performed ia London, as it was here by Mr. Bray.” 
How Doctors differ / 

Now it is uot either by ¢ vanity’ or ambition’ I am led on 
to make the above quotation ; but to prove that the * mean- 
ing of the sentence was not generally received, as your Cor 
respondent chose to understand it. For it is to be presum- 
ed the writcr in questiow had at least as much deticacy as 
your ‘w'per away of pollution’ can possess—and jt is high- 
ly probable he would have been equally as. ready to resent 
any ‘ insult offered to modesty.? Now as he makes this same 
speech (for I have a/ways spoken it in the same situation and 
manner_) the subject of panegyric, it may fairly be inferred 
that an indelicate idea was never conceived from it until the 
prolific brain of this ‘ cleanly arguer’ gave birth to it three 
vears after its frst, and nine months after its last perform- 
ance. Therefore he has yet to ‘adduce’ his ‘ irrefragable 
evidence,’ that he promised should ‘be confirmed by the 
obtestation of powers superior to those of Billingsgate.” If 
by that he means personal abuse, he does exhibit his powers 
to an extensive degree; but for the ‘bright and cleanly 
arms of truth and argument’ (of which he makes such a 
boast) where are wo to look? Not surely in Ais department 
in the ‘ Boston Weekly Magazine ;’ for if any one will travel 
so dirty a road, as to trace him from his outset, whether he 
appears in the character of Zz—Yvy, or in no character at 
all, they will find one continued strain of abuse and scurril- 
ity ; unsupported either. by fact or argument. And so far 
from being either ‘bright or cleimly,’ ‘ Billingsgate’ would 
blush for him ; and yet so case h ned is he in assurance, 
that he expects ‘humilliy’ and ‘apologies’ from those he 
has endeavoured to injure, because they have had the ‘ef- 
trontery’ to refie his accusations in the plain language of 
truth. And who is this champion for the town, that thinks 
‘the theatre a disgrace to it,’ and has the presumption to 
think Ae can reform it? Dares he to revéai himself? Or 
does he sntend to effect it by the random shots of venom, 
fa sehood, and misrepresentation he issues from his lurking 
hole ? It his ‘ motives are pure,’ and his publishers have de- 
clared ‘they know them to be so,’ he need not be ashamed? 
to come forward boldly in so noble acause. Unless indeed 
he thinks (were he to make himself known) either his judg~ 
ment or capubiity might be called in question. If that ie his 
reason, it is the only trait of modesty I believe, any one tan 
give hum credit for. 

He my now go to work, and /abour through five colurans 
more; and when he has finished them, with no other de- 
fence than my ‘ clownish rodomontade’ against his ‘ bright 
and cleanly arguments,’ to those who do not know me; for 
I can flatter myself none will be necessary te those who do 
know me; I will trust my cause to the public jury, and shall 
have no fears that the verdict will be given against the de- 
Sfendant. J. BRAY, 

Theatre — Boston 
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THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Wo. VIL. 
o\o sense have they of ills to come, 
Vor care beyond to-day. Gnrev. 


Vow say where Virtue stops, and Vice bevins. 

Ir has been so often repeated, that it is generally be- 
lieved, that the season of Youth is the only one of un- 
mingled happiness. It is contended, dnd not without 
some plausibility, that then the mind being free from 
care; the heart exempt from sorrow, theconscience un- 
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stained, and safe from reproach ; that it is morally imapos- 
sible, ‘under such circumstances, to be unhappy :—In con- 
firmation of this, say they, we have only to listen to the 
voice of manhood, that daily rises in murmurs of the pre- 
sent, and regrets for the past; to the wish so often ex- 
pressed, that the days of childhood might retarn—that 
they might “live o’er again” the happy moments, when 
their thoughts Were as free as air, and their joys as elas- 
tic as their limbs '!—But let us attend for a moment to 
facts, and the suggestions of reason. 

In youth we are new in life ;—every thing around us 
wears an enchanting appearance ;—and we are pleased 
with all that meets our senses: we have not then began 
to distrust the world; nor have we been convinced by 
experience, that treachery and deceit abound : we have 
not then been contaminated ourselves—and innocence 
makes the most trivial incidents sources of joy and de- 
light. But here let us strike the line 


es where Virtue stops, and Vice begins.” 





No sooner does purity desert our abodes,—no sooner 
does the heart become seared with sin, and virtue cease 
its reign, than happiness flees its residence ; and misery 
and woe commence their poisoning carcer. 

General objects, indeed, have become familiar with us; 
and we might be led to. suppose, that in this we had lost 
one great source of pleasure. But no; as man advances 
in life, new scenes are opened to him; new vicws are 
presented ; new duties accumulated, and call for his at- 
tention, as years and circumstances may determine :— 
What pleased him in early life is, to be suré, now faded ; 
and flowers that once caught his eye, and charmed his 
fancy, are despised fer their worthlessness, or disliked for 
their gaudy hues: but more substantial objects now call 
, for admiration and command it ; fruits that have the qua- 
lities to satisfy and please, rise in endless sutcession, 
while the lamp of life sends forth its feeble glimmerings. 
But surely, it is urged, manhood has cares that childhood 
and youth know-nothing of; sorrows they cannot feel ; 
and misfortunes which cannot reach them. True it has: 
but still it should never be forgotten, that-in the tender and 
inexperienced age to which we refer, the loss of a whip- 
ping top or a ball is as serious an one for them, as the more 
important ones, which are sustained in maturer life !— 
That to be disappointed in a visit to the confectioner’s, or to 
be denied an apple or a cake, is as grievous an evil, as the 
disappointments to which we are subjected as full crown 
children! And the visitations of the rod, which they re- 
ceive from their earthly parents, are felt as severely by 
them, as we do those, which our heavenly Father sees fit 
to inflict upon us! Beside, if in youth it is proved we are 
less subjected to care and troubles; our joys are more 
confined, and less in number; while if, in a more advan- 
ced state we have sorrows and misfortunes of a more grie- 
vous nature; dur streams of happiness are greater, more 
copious and refined. . 

If such are the facts which are suggested by this rea- 
soning, and we can see no cause to deny them, must we 
not conclude, that it is an erroneous position—Thai youth 
is the only season of anming)d happiness ? Must it not 
be conceded, that this season of life is as much subjected 
to miseries incidental tu it, as the more advanced ones ? 
And if the sources of its happiness are less beset with 
evils, that its streams are not so copious or so rich ? 

But however willing most might be to admit the cor- 
rectness of these inferences; it will still be insisted, that 
in mature life, tiappiness is mot enjoyed so pure, so unal- 
loyed, as when we are young. This in a general sense 
we must acknowledge to be the fact ; but still maintain, 
that it is not in consequence of the difference in the age, 
but in the state of the mind and the heart / 

It is not that we have grown older in years, but in sin; 
not that time in its rapid course has silvered our heads ; 
Lut because we have not improved that time as we ought— 
that makes the difference in our feelings—that bluats the 
edge of our joys, and makes the world a habitation of woe. 

If we trace batk the time and see when we ceased to 
be virtuous—when sin commenced its reign, we shail al- 
most invariabl, Gad tuat thea we ceased to be happy— 
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that then we first felt, that with youth, unmingled happi- 
ness had passed away. And how wisely is:it ordered, 
seemingly by a decree of nature, that we should be in. 
stinctively led back to dwell upon years, whose pleasures 
we would gladly recal, and sigh for the return of that in- 
nocence, which gave a charm to every circumstance—to 
every scene! 

And let us learn from this to strive for that purity of 
life, which only can make us happy here, or in that state 
which is our ultimate destination. 


a oe 


A LECTURE ON NOSES. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Nosxs are the most necessary instruments that human 
nature has supplied us with. By the nose we can dis- 
cern the sweet and foul; by the nose we can always 
smell a rat; and let me tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
there are so many rats in this world that it is a very for- 
tunate thing to have a nose about us. Yet I remember 
when I was taking a walk a few days ago, I sliould have 
been very happy had I left my nose at home till my re. 
turn, for it told me ‘a dull nauseous tale,’ that a sewer 
was just opened, and consequently there was a disa- 
greeable smell. But to proceed: 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, is a needle nose ; look at it 
—how sharp it is at the end—on this account it takes its 
name from a needle. It is very odd, ladies and gentle- 
men, but the mistress of this nose is a scold. I was 
once acquainted with a needle nosed family, and they did 
nothing (at leastin my presence) but quarrel with one 
another—To tell you the truth, I did nothing when in 
their presence but laugh at their silly altercations. 

This is a very long nose indeed, and of great disadvan- 
tage to the owner. The master and mistress never go to 
drink but this unmannerly thing pops into the vessel be- 
fore them, as much as to say to mouth, ‘follow your 
snose.’? There is a gentleman 1 know, whose nose an- 
swers this description, owing, I believe, to the many 
times it has been pull’d—~and we never yet took a pot of 
porter together but his long nose saw the bottom of it. 

This is the fery nose which sir John Falstaff was such 
an enemy to— ‘a fellow might light a torch with it.’ I 
never go near one of them, for fear I may be burned. It 
is worthy of consideration how all this fire gets into this 
nose; but the matter is soon resolved when we recollect 
that your fiery nosed gentry are very fond of drams. 
Spirits are fire in themselves, which fire always flies up 
into the head and comes out at the nose. 

You may Jaugh at me ladies and gentlemen; but I as- 
sure you here is a bundle of noses together. ‘This is 





~very rave, but it has deen and is; and I have a curious 


story to tell you in respect to the master of these noses. 
One day he met a long nose which was in his way, andthe 
bundle of noses was in the other’s way. To bé sure, they 
both stared at each other, for neither ever saw the like: 
but the master of the long nose clapping his hand upon 
it, and moving it to one side, exclaimed, ‘ There, sir, you 
may pass on now ; you are the greater man, and have the 
majority,’ 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is an aquiline nose, of no 
little repute among the Romans; they esteemed it a nose 
of sense and beauty, and very often called it the Roman 
nose. Pray examine it, ladies, and let the gentlemen 
whom you desire for partners be masters of these noses. 
Indeed, I can’t say that I would recommend them to 
wives; there is something too masculine in them, which 
belongs only to the other sex. What is a beauty with 
men, is very often the contrery with women, 

But here is a nose for ladies—a sweet pretty noseindced! 
and s!.c knows it that kas it. Behold, how elegantly 
framed ! exact in shape, and beautifulin form ! The young 
lady to whom this nose belongs, is affable, and of an easy 
temper ; I never knew her to turn it up in all my life. 

No, that is the custom of this cock’d up nose— a vile, 
disagreeable thing !—My friend Darby has described the 
perverseness and obstinacy of his Kathleen by singing, 
‘ The'little gipsey cock’d her nose.’ It is certainly the 





greatest sign of pride and self-sufficiency that I know. 
I remark the cock’d up nose is very fond of noes. ‘Ar- 
rah, will you kiss ‘me, my sweet Ally Croker ?”—* No no.’ 
—‘ Arrah, will you marry me; sweet Ally Croker ?”—No, 
no, no, no, no, no.’ It is not to be wondered at then, 
that these cuck’d up noses are generally old maids. 


Upon my word here is a nose— a broad nose—that you 
may drive a coach and six horses through. These per- 
sons who have such prodigious handles, are reckonéd very 
mischievous and spiteful ; for to ewell the nostrils is a sure 
sign of malice. All you, ladies and gentlemen, who own 
these exorbitant noses, pray be careful, every morning 
and evening to rub them down, and in a little time you 
may bring them into some reasonable shape. 

This is a pug nose—a mere nothing, I may say. Yort 
see that nature intended there should be a nose, and left 
a vacancy for it; but perhaps had not leisure to complete 
it: indeed there is a substantial reason given for these 
no-noses, the owners have been so very often insolent and 
abusive, that when they had them in their full height and 
perfection, they got them broke ; and, as my friend Paddy 
very fully expresses it, ‘O’ my conscience, gained a lose!” 


—2_+o-— 


A VISION. 


Ox a late perusal of the Spectator, I met with the fol- 
lowing passage : “ the evils of this life are like rocks and 
precipices, which appear rugged and barren at a dis. 
tance; but at our nearer approach, we find little fruitful 
spots and refreshing springs, mixed with the harshness 
and deformities of nature.” 

With my mind engaged in this contemplation, I went 
to rest, when the following dream produced such vivid 
imagery to my fancy, that I almost doubt whether I was 
asleep, or only musing and commenting on the metaphor , 
I conceived myself transported to a delightful country, 
beautifully variegated with gentle hills and vales, with 
woods and plains, and cultivated fields, which were for- 
ever changing asf passed on; for Time, who was my con- 
ductor, never would give me leave to stop a minute in 
a place, except when sleep made me insensible of his 
progressive motion; for then he would gently carry me 
in his arms to-some spot which commanded nearly the 
same prospect with that, where weariness had overtaken 
me: but I would not have you fancy my conductor was 
an old man, with a scythe and an hour glass, as he is gen- 
erally represented; no; he was continually changing 
shapes. When I first met him, he was a healthy, playful 
boy ; he taught me many a puerile game, and cheered. my 
first steps with pastimes and delights; we danced rather 
than walked the beginning of our journey ; for all we. sport 
and festive innocence. At length he led me by the hand 
through academic groves, where évery step we took, en- 
larged my prospects, and increased my satisfaction in his 
company. I had only one cause of discontent, and that 
was, as I before hinted, that he never would permit me 
to stop a minute in a place, ur go back to view the scenes 
which had given me the greatest pleasure; indeed he 
would sometimes give a reason for his non-compliance, 
by telling me, “that the delight of every scene consisted 
chiefly in its novelty,” and he would sometimes show me 
the picture of tlie places I had visited, reflected in the 
mirror of experience, which confirmed.the truth of what 
he said. On my departure from the academic grove, I 
was struck with the appearance of a vast extensive plain, 
a sort of heath er common, intersected by many roads, 
but which all seemed to tend towards an object I had 
never before beneid; it was a distant mountain, whose 
bleak and barren aspect at once convinced me that it was 
the mountain of calamity. 1 Shrunk from the sight, and 
would have gladly turned back into the grove, or at least 
wished to stop and resolve which of the roads it were 
most advisable to take; but my conductor hurried me 
on, bidding me not direct my eyes to painful objects at 
a distance, but look about me. I did so, and was again 
delighted with the pros; ect near at band ; the ground 
was enamelled with a thousand flowers, that shed their 
Sweets a. We pa sed by; I saw befere me, at @ little dis-. 
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tance, the most delightful objects, through which the 
several roads seemed to take their respective courses ; 
one led through a city, whose palaces glittered with rich- 
es, the effects of trade; another led to a splendid fane, 
dedieated to naval and military honours; another to a 
sacred grove, where holy contemplation seemed to iwsure 
peace and happiness; and others still through various 
interesting scenes ; each was surrounded with enchant- 
ing prospects; but each was more or less exposed to a 
view of the distant mountain ; and I observed, that in pro- 
portion as the inhabitants of these several places struggled 
to ascend to the highest spots of their situation, they 
had a more distinct view of the mountain which all wish- 
ed to shun: struck with this reflection, I chose a road 
different from any I have mentioned, and passed through 
villages and pleasant farms, where unexpected scenery 
on every side delighted me. I could often view detached 
parts of all the other roads, and sometimes travelled afew 
miles in each; but though my prospects on each side 
were ever varying and always pleasant, yet I could not 
avoid a sight of the fearful mountain ; and this, as I ap- 
proached it nearer, seemed to rob the surrounding land- 
scapes of their charms; and by degrees I found my spirits 
sinking, and became disgusted with my journey. Some. 
times my conductor would bid me take courage, and en- 
joy with him the nearer prospects, or iook back on the 
country we had passed; there I saw some hills, which I 
had climbed with ease, and some, which T had avoided, 
without knowing how. I was often pleased to see tor- 
rents which I had passed without danger, and sometimes 
vexed to perceive objects that I had missed, and to which 


now there was no going back. By thus looking round 
occasionally, I insensibly pressed forward, till I was 
so near the mountain, that it seemed impossible to 
remove it from my eyes; but how. was I overwhelmed 
with despair at the horrors of my way, when on a sud- 


den, a few steps farther presented the full prospect of 


the river of death, which swept away thousands in their 
passage to the mountain; nay, I saw some voluutarily 
plunge into the waves, rather than look forward ; but my 
conductor recommended me to Fortitude, who leading 
me through the bye-path of Difficulty, I began to ascend 
the mountain; and now I perceived it less barren than 
I dreaded ; the roads were rugged indeed, but the view 
from thence of the country I had passed, was often not 
unpleasing ; the river at the foot of the hill had lost its 
terrors, though from the plains of Happiness it was a 
dreadful object. I could trace its course, and saw, with 
astonishment, that it wandered through the whole extent 
of the journey I bad taken, and that many, who pursued 
the several tracks, were often destroyed by the rapid tor- 
rent, in the most unexpected part of their progress to 
that mountain which they saw, but never reached. As I 
was earnestly surveying the many places where I had 
myself escaped, I struck my knee against a projecting 
rock, and awoke with the pain, and while the vision is 
still fresh, I have sent it you, and shall be happy if it fur. 
nishes your readers with variety. 


—~ - ¢ ae 


THE MIDNIGHT BELL ; 
A PRAGMEXNT. 


Seenees c¢ Waypr can it mean then?’ said a venerable old 
man, one winter’s night, peeping forth from his humble 
cottage, and speaking to his next neighbour. _ “df there 
is not a fire, why should we be thus disturbed at midnight 
by that bell ? It has not been once rung, these seven years; 
and then, if you remember, farmer Rackstraw’s barns 
were destroyed by lightning,” . 

Here old Jasper had touched on a string that called 

rth the tears of his neighbour Hubert. “Aye, neigh- 
bour !”? he cried—«1 do indeed remember it ; for, on the 
morning of that day, my poor son was tempted from me 
by some sokdiers ; and I was left alone in my old age, the 
victim of his ingratitude. But, your goodness, Jasper, 
and that of your old dame, has kept me from absolute 
despair , and I still drag on my-miserable existence, if not 
ia comfort, at least im peace: and, wyen I pray to the God 
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to the throne of mercy.” 


a church-yard at midnight. 


beldly forward, till the church was in sight. 


light. 


“ For shame !” cried old Jasper “for shame! Now that 
Tam come so far, even if I go the rest of the way. alone, 


I will see what it is that occasions this disturbance. 


You will not desert me, Hubert, Iam sure ; for who knows 
but it may be some fellow-creature in distress ? Some be- 


But come on! and we 





nighted traveller? Some 
shall soon ascertain it.” 

Most of them now cheerfully advanced : there was so 
much of probability in old Jasper’s idea, that even the 
cowards began to think as he did. The shed soon ap- 
peared, as they turned the corner of the wall; and the 
mystery was now cleared up. On the ground, just under 
the bell-rope, was discovered a human being, but so mis- 
erably clad in offensive rags, that the sex was almost 
doubtful. It was evident, that, whoever or whatever it 
was, night and fatigue had conspired to bring the wan- 
derer to that spot; and as a last resort the shed had of- 
fered itself as a shelter, and the bell, as an alarm to the 
village. 

It seemed so be a man; and several of the young men 
had already lifted him up, senseless as he was, when in 
an iastant the lantern which poor Hubert held, dropped 
from his trembling grasp, and he fell to the ground.—It 
was his son!—Trapanned by some soldiers, the young 
man had enlisted, had sought the land of our enemies, 
had bravely fought’ against them, and, with his comrades 
in arms, returned unhurt to his native shore. Soon after 
his arrival an accidental but serious hurt had disabled 
him, and he was discharged. Being deprived by this 
event of the usual bounty of his country, he had sought a 
miserable subsistence from begging ; had become wretch- 
ed, ragged and diseased; and endeavoured to reach his 
first home;. but. worn down by fatigue and pain, his 
limbs could bear him no further. Behoid him now 
in the cottage of bis aged parents; see the tear-drop 
standing in the venerable old man’s eye! it trickles o’er 
his furrowed cheek: he presses his unfortunate son to his 
May they yet be happy. 








breast. 
-_—_<— 


A GERMAN, STORY, 


Tux son of an old farmer, by some chance or other had 
travelled through several remote countries, and as is not 
uncommon in such cases, returned home much richer in 
lies than in knowledge. A few days after his arrival, he 
accompanied his father (a pretty shrewd old fellow) to a 
market at some distance from the village. It happened 
that a mastiff dog passed that way, which as soon as the 
youns man beheld, “Bless me, futher,” cried he, “this 
dog puts me in mind of one i saw in my traveis, at least 
as large as the largest cf our cart horses.” 

* What you tell me,” replicd the father, gravely, «as 
tonishes me; but don’t imagine that in this country we 
are wholly without prodigies ; by and by we sha!! come 
to a bridge, which we shall be obliged to pass, and 
which is much uiore extraordinary than the dog of which 


of all goodness, my tears constantly flow at poor Edward’s 
name, which I never fail to send, in a contrite whisper, 


Here the fire-bell rang again; and the villagers began 
to flock together about old Jasper’s door, who, as well as 
old Hubert, was considered as a sort of patriarch among 
them. A consultation was now held; for it appeared a 
matter of moment. No fire was to be seen: the bell occa- 
sionally rang; and the question was, who it could be, 
that rang it? The situation of the bell was under a shed 
at the entrance of the chureh-yard, which was at some 
distance from their habitations ; and something very like 
terror had taken possession of many of the young lads of 
the village :—superstition, that hydra, though most of its 
heads are gone, has still sufficient influence upon the ig- 
norant mind, to make it shudder at the idea of entering 
At length the villagers 
agreed to go in a body, provided that Jasper and Hubert 
headedthem. This they did; and the procession moved 
Here, some 
more cowardly than the rest, advised a retreat till day- 


{x 


you have been talking. They say it is the werk of some 
witch. All I know of it is this, that there is a stone ¢ 
the middle of it, against which one is sure to stumble, as 
he passes on, and break a Jeg at least, if it so happens 
that he has told @ lie in the course of the day.” 

The youth was a little startled at this strange account. 
“At what a rate you are walking, father! but to return 
to the dog—how large did I say? As your largest horse ? 
Nay, for that matter, I believe it might be saying a little 
too much : for I recollect it was but 6 months old; but I 
would be on my oath that it was as big as a heifer.” 

Here the story rested until they were a mile or two 
advanced on their way. The young man was very far 
from being comfortable. The fatal bridge appears at a dis- 
tance, “Hear me, father ; indeed the dog we have been 
speaking of was very large, but perhaps not quite so large, 
as a heifer ; I am sure, however, it was larger than a calf.” 

At length they arrived at the foot of the bridge. The 
son stopped short—* Ah father,’’ says he, “ you cannot 
be sucht a simpleton as to believe I have seen a dog of 
such a size ; for since I must speak the truth, the dog I met 
in my travels was about as big as the dog we saw an hour 
or two ago.” Lond. Pap. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUG. 9, 1817. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


East Florida.—Gen. MacGregor and his friends, having 
taken possession of Amelia Island, have formed a system of 
Government for the whole of East Florida, and agreed on a 
method of creating funds by a contemplated appropriation 
of the public lands, and an issue of Treasury Notes. 


At a late levee in England, held by the Queen, the 
immense crowd in the street saluted with cheers only the 
Princess Charlotte and the American Ambassador, as they 
arrived. 


Anuntortunate man by the name of Thui, was executed 
on Friday. July 25th at Utica—It was computed that up- 
wards of fifteen thousand persons assembled on the melan- 
choly occasion. 

On Wednesday last a man was committed to Middlesex 
County Jail in Concord, on the charge of having made a 
most violent and cruel assault upom a ig woman.—He 
beat her severely, put out both her eyes, and left her im 
such a state that her life is despaired of. It is said that he 
committed this horrid outrage in revenge for her having 
disclosed crimes of an atrocious nature, in which they were 
both implicated. D. Advertiser, 


Bare-footed Ladies.— Among the ridiculous accounts giv+ 
en by emigrants of the manners and customs of this country, 
we recollect nothing mor truly laughable, than the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from an English emi t in Phiia- 
delphia to his friend in England. The letter is published in 
the ** Monthly Magazim ,” (London) of February, 1817.— 
“ Things appear much more of the French pattern than 1 
expected, particularly the dress of the ladies; these lool 
like sand bags tied in the middle; the majority wearin 
neither stays, caps, shoes or stockings, only when in 
dress. My wife was at first surprised at their manner, but 
now it is familiar. I cannot persuade her to be fashionable, 


A new malady, called the Baloon mania has recently made 
its appearance in town, which has, from attendant circum- 
stances, drawn after it such a variety of cases of Rheums and 
Influenzas, that, it is said, the faculty intend bestowing a 
handsome pension on the introducers, whose nocturnal ex- 
hibitions have produced such an increase of practice, as to 
make it an object to encourage them in these “dull times.” 
The truth of this, however, we do not vouch for; Report 
tells many tales, and we should be cautious not to give erce 
dence to that which may be so prejudicial to these useful 
and ennobling inventions — Communicated, 
a) 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town,—Mr. Samuel Beck, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Frances R. Wallach_—Mr. John Rynex, to Miss Eliza Cas- 
well—Mr. Jobn H. Hearsey, to Miss Sarah Barry.—Mr. 
Thomas Green to Miss Mary Fowler. 

At Quincy, Licut. Charles T. Clarke, of the U. S. Navy 
to Miss Susan B. Adams, granddaughter ot the venerable 
John Adams, formerly President of the United States, 


DEATHS. 


In this town,—Mr. Moses Thayer, aged 59 years — 
Alfred L. Newcomb, son of Mr. Loring Newcomb, aged 9 
months —Mr. Manasseh 8. Corey, 21.—Mr. Patrick Mur- 
phy, 60.--Mr. Henry L. Breese, son of Arthur Breese, Esq 
of Utica, N. Y—Mrs. Anna, wife of Hon. Israel Thorndike, 
aged 52. 

At Medway, of consumptions, M.. Asa Turne’, wpe’ 2) 
and M.ss Cynthia Turner, aged -2, v. other and .18 cr. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO C. No. 8. 


POETRY. 





” "T'was not thine eye so mildly bright, 


Poon fellow ! your harp on the willow you'll hang, 
And abandon the dream of your earliest love ; 

The dream, that from feelings so heav’nly sprang, 
The harp, that would rival the music above. 


No, no, my poor Charley, stick fast to your song 
For Mary at last will repay you ; 

No heart that has feeling can turn from you long ; 
So don’t let her pride now dismay you. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
SYMPATHY.——TO *****. 


Nor cheek of rosy hue, 
Nor that sweet smile that met my sight, 
That could my heart subdue ; 
Although the lustre of that eye, 
With India’s brightest gem could vic. 


?T was not that soul-enchanting sound, 
The music of thy voice; 
Where all that harmony is found, 
Which bids the heart rejoice ; 
Though it might all the paasions move, 
And wake the softest 1sote of love: 
*Twas not thy form, by nature meant 
The seat of ev’ry grace,— 
And all her store of treasures lent 
To decorate the place, 
That rais’d the tumult in my soul— 
That made me yield to love’s controul. 
But *twas when I beheld the tear 
That dimm’d thy sparkling eye, 
Compassion’s drop, so bright and clear, 
From fountain pure and high; . 
At pity’s call I see it flow, 
And Qh, *twas “shed for others’ woe.” 
RONALD. 


And when in the heav’n of beauty at last, 
You'll smile on the feelings that harass you here ; 
As in dreams full of horror, the danger when past 
Makes the present more blest, and the future more 
dear. M. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


ON BIDDING FAREWELL TO A FAVORITE 
YOUNG LADY. 


Tuoven thy lov’d voice no more I hear, 
Nor see thy smiles with raptur’d eye ; 
To me thy charms shall still be dear, 
And in my thoughts be ever nigh.— 
In tints no time can e’er efface, 
Each grace will steal upon my view ; 
And mem’ry still shall fondly trace, 
The moments I have past with you. 
Dearest Eliza fare thee well— 
Be Love and Happiness thy lot— 
My own—I can myself foretel, 
It is—to grieve and be forgot.— 


— 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO MARY—ABSENT. 
On, could I gaze on yon bright star 
That sparkles im the northern sphere, 
And know that Mary, from afar, 
Had fix’d her blue eyes streaming there ; 
Oft then at eve I'd anxious watch 
Love’s little telegraph on high, 
‘nd from the magic mirror catch 
A glance from Mary’s beaming eye. 
I'd learn to read her beating heart, 
As glow’d the orb with lustre pure ; 
Her smile, would vivid rays impart, 
Her tear, in misty dews obscure. 
Within a blissful bow’r, I’d guard 
The Vigil hours, and dream of love ; 
Till marn his rosy gates unbarr’d, 
And echoing songsters tun’d the grove. 
And thus each night with joy repair, 
As twilight ting’d the western sky, 
Aad hold sweet converse with my fair, 
And think ¢ach zephyr breath’d her sigh. 
J. 


ee 
(SELECTED.) 
« THE’ WORLD’S DREAD LAUGH.” 


Oa! ye that tremble with misguided shame, 

And shrink from virtue lest the proud should blame, 

Forsake your God, renounce religion’s cause, 

For empty honours, and a false applause ; 

Ye coward race, who live the pliant tools 

Of impious fashions, and deceiving fools— 

Oh! ponder yet—invoke your fellow slaves, 

Now slumb’ring silent in their narrow graves, 

And bid them tell ye in that awful hour, 

When faded life, and fame, and pomp, and pow’r, 

When burst the spirit from each earthly bound, 

And fied to judgment, which that spirit found, 

*T were best to heed, if man would be forgiven, 

The World’e Dread Laughter, or the frown of Heaven ? 
MAC IVOR. 

— + 
EPIGRAMS. 


A wae at the gallows, who relished a jest, 

With a risible phiz, thus the hangman address’d : 

* Well, Jack, I am going to visit that place, 

Where your father is gone and the rest of your race ; 
Tis a chance but I see him, and you my good friend, 
May by me your-respects to the family send.” 

Ketch gravely reply’d, as he fastened the twine, 

* I°ll beg leave to trouble you, Sir, with a dine.” 


—_ to 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
BON MOT VERSIFIED. 


A Panson riding through a wood, 
(In brightest verdure dress’d) 
Descries a lad hard by the road— 

And being in a sportive mood, 


His servant thus addrest :— 
« Lknow thou art a jovial soul, Was Miss Flora, at school, first began her career, 

« Attend to what I say.— E’en a look from the master excited sad fear, 
4 Behold yon youth serene and coo! ; And she often would wonder what art he could use, 
“Tell him I wish to Aire a fool, That a glance of his eye should such terror infuse ; 

“ And that without delay.” But she soon learn’d the art, (though a fatal disaster, ) 
The man obeys—the youth with glee For, by the very same weapon, she omayri de master. 

Thus quickly did retort, . mee 
“Go tell your master this from me— “ Wit is a feather,”—Pope has said, 
“ His living wont maintain we three ;” And females never doubt it ; 

And thus the sport cut short. So those who’ve least within the head, 

? RHINALDO. Display the most without it. 
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AMUSEMENT. 


CURIOUS ROBBERY. 

Some time since, a horse thief stole a horse near 
Steubenville, Ohio, in the following manner :-—dur- 
ing the night, he went to a field, odjeining the man- 
sion house, in which were two horses—one @ youns 
horse, which was difficult to catch, the other an 
old one, easily caught. While he was attempting 
to catch. the young horse, the owner awoke, and 
listening, heard a man say to himself—“ since I 
can’t catch you, I’ll take the old one.” The own- 
er, knowing that with the pone horse he could 
overtake the thief, permitted him to proceed. As 
soon as he was gone, the owner caught the young 
horse, and went directly, properly armed, in pur- 
suit of the thief. On observing that he was pur- 
sued, he left the horse and ran into a deserted ca- 
bin by the road side. Theowner tied his nag, and 
followed the thief into the cabin—who had by this 
time climbed to the top of the chimney ; jumping 
down, he ran to the young horse, untied and moun- 
ted him, and was clear off, before the owner re- 
turned from the cabin. 








SPY OR INFORMER. 

Mouchard is the French word for an informer or 
spy, derived from the word mouche, a fly, in the 
same language ; because this insect will buz a- 
round you, sip out of your glass, feed on your plate, 
sting you, and suck your blood the first opportunity. 


A poor simple fellow was lately angling in some 
water belonging to a neighbouring squire not much 
famed for his urbanity, who, happening to pass 
that way, strutted up to the poor fisherman and 
exclaimed, “ Pay, sir, do you know that you are 
fishing in my manor ?”—The other very innocent- 
ly replied, “ # humbly your pardon, sir, if I 
am; but upon my word, sir, I thought that I was 
fishing in my own manner.” 

RIGHT AND LEFT. 

A country gentleman, who, for the first time, 
ony paid a visit to London, had a friend who 
lived in Wood-street, where he had been once or 
twice with another friend, who had always hap- 
pened to take him into the street through some 
of the narrow courts that lead to it, when, in going 
towards Cheapside, the house of their friend was 
always on the righthand, The country gentleman 
noticed only this circumstance ; and, having to go 
there himself a short time afterwards, he inquired 
his way to -Wood-street, and was directed to the 
Cheapside end of it. He directly set himself to 
look for the house on the right hand, and, after 
some time came to the bottom of the street, with- 
out finding his friend’s house. He felt a little sur- 
prised—turned about, and came up the other side ; 
when, after walking some way, he came to the 
house, and instantly tases hee “I knew I could 


not be mistaken; tt is on the right-hand side af- 
ter all.” 


—Ealeae=a=anBaouyaaayy——lESESESEE—ESES—— 
TO READERS ANY CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have inserted Mr. Bray’s communication to-day entire, 
The parts we conceived most objectionable im his last 
letter, were omitted in Tuesday’s Palladium 

Several communications have been received. “<9 
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